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Study of the Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquency in Ohio 
By H. AAHLEY WEEKS 


uRING the spring of 1954 the Bureau of Educational 
1) Research of Ohio State University was asked by the 


Department of Public Welfare whether it would make 
an evaluation of the state’s services to delinquent children. 
Arthur W. Foshay, director of the Bureau, sought the advice 
of a group of faculty members representing the various disci- 
plines which would be concerned with such a study. It was the 
opinion of this group that the study should be undertaken and 
that, as far as possible, any recommendations that were made 
should be documented with objective data. After further 
negotiations between the Department of Public Welfare and 
the Bureau, an agreement was reached and a contract was 
signed by Ohio State University to undertake the evaluation. 
The study began shortly after July 1, 1954, when the writer 
came to the University on loan from the Graduate Department 
of Sociology, New York University, to direct the research. 

An evaluation implies some standard by which to judge 
the various services a state provides for the delinquent child 
who comes to its attention. Delinquents are committed to the 
state for a variety of legal reasons. In all states the majority of 
boys are referred for offenses against property, whereas girls are 
referred for running away, ungovernability, and sex offenses. 
Most students now accept the basic premise that the offenses 
for which boys and girls are committed are, for the most part, 
symptoms of deep, unconscious motivations. Even when this 
basic premise is not accepted, it is quite apparent that delin- 
quents, whatever the reasons for their behavior, are immature, 
frustrated, hostile, insecure, and badly frightened boys and 
girls. They are emotionally disturbed, and in need of help. 
Delinquents are emotionally sick, and in most instances they 
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can be helped by sound programs of treatment. Before they 
can possibly be helped, however, they must be studied to ascer- 
tain what lies behind their overt behavior, and what prescription 
will best help them to overcome their difficulties. 

Historically, the courts have operated on the principle of 
meting out punishment to offenders. This usually meant in- 
carceration. Later, training in the manual occupations was 
added, on the theory that delinquents would be able to perform 
useful work and thus keep out of trouble. In line with the 
present belief that delinquency is a symptom of personality 
disorder, it is necessary to have an integrated program of treat- 
ment to rehabilitate the greatest possible number of youngsters 
who, by their overt behavior, have demonstrated that they need 
help. This study, then, tries to answer the question: How 
sound is the state’s program for delinquent children? 

To evaluate the state’s facilities and services we must ascer- 
tain what is being done to transform these sick, unhappy 
children into healthy, happy individuals capable of playing a 
useful rdle in society. We must learn whether they mature 
while under state care; whether their frustrations are released; 
whether their hostilities—their blind striking out because they 
are bewildered and hurt—are brought under control and re- 
channeled; whether their self-confidence is built up so that 
they can play a new réle and maintain a new status. These are 
the questions which must be studied. Only when we have 
answers to them can we evaluate the state’s facilities and 
services and determine whether it is doing a good or a poor 
job in rehabilitating the children committed to its care. 

None of these things can be accomplished through punish- 
ment alone; most of them can be brought about through pains- 
taking understanding and acceptance, through careful nurturing 
and slow growth, and by giving the individual more and more 
responsibility as he learns to discipline himself. Harsh treat- 
ment, punishment with no understanding, and lack of trust 
—even when the trust is continually violated—only create new 
problems and perpetuate the behavior which brought the child 
to the attention of the court in the first place. 


too is an important difference between this study and 
earlier ones made in this state and elsewhere. Earlier 
studies called in specialists to look at specific aspects of institu- 
tional programs. Experts on education looked at the academic 
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program, experts on vocation looked at the work program, 
plant specialists looked at the physical plant. Reports written 
for each of the areas may be excellent in themselves, but in 
terms of the whole remain unintegrated because the varied 
needs of the children are not considered. Our idea is to inte- 
grate all the services offered so that, taken as a whole, the 
institutions will be designed to have the best possible effect on 
the boy or girl who is committed to them. It is not enough to 
design an ideal educational program if it does not at the same 
time fit into the work life, the recreational needs, or the cottage 
living arrangements. Nor does it do much good to recommend 
an ideal institutional program without at the same time con- 
sidering the help the boys and girls need while in residence 
and will need after they leave. 

Hence, in this study, we are trying to learn the needs of 
the children when they are referred to the state from the courts, 
how these different needs can best be met so as to help the 
individual child the most, and how we can best continue to 
aid him when he leaves the institution and returns to normal 
community life. This is not simply a question of education, 
vocational training, recreation, punishment, guidance, religion, 
and cottage life considered separately. Each of these aspects 
of daily living must be arranged so that the whole will reor- 
ganize the motivations of these distressed children, re-educate 
them, and rehabilitate them. 

The surveys of the Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Schools, 
completed in 1940, called attention to many specific needs in 
these schools. Some of the recommendations have been put 
into effect, but many are as unmet today as they were fifteen 
years ago. We feel that one reason that more of these recom- 
mendations were not put into practice is that these studies did 
not approach the problem from an integrated point of view.’ 

We are examining the facilities and services of the state 
with this question in mind: What can be done that will have 
the greatest effect on the individual child under care? We 
have asked our consultants to look at the facilities and services 
as a whole and make recommendations in terms of a total 
program. We believe also that one of the ways to ascertain the 
impact of the total institutional program is to ask those most 


*See T. C. Holy and G. B. Stahly, Survey of the Boys? Industrial School, Lancaster, 
Ohio; and T. C. Holy and Cornelia Doty, Survey of the Girls? Industrial School, Delaware, 
Ohio. Bureau of Educational Research Monographs No. 24 and No. 27. Ohio State 
University Studies, Columbus, Ohio. 
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concerned—the boys and girls under care and the line and staff 
personnel. 

Continually, as the study has progressed, we have talked 
with those most concerned, and have tried to indicate some 
parts of the program which we think ought to be changed and 
could be altered with little cost or structural shifts. We are 
happy to report that a number of recommendations have been 
put into practice, and that others are now under consideration. 
The remainder of this article describes the various procedures 
we are following to reach the objectives of the study. 

The University Advisory Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Arthur W. Foshay, had agreed to furnish an interim 
report by December, 1954, to the Department of Mental 
Hygiene and Correction to guide it in its recommendations to 
the 1955 session of the General Assembly.’ The first months of 
the study were spent in securing needed background material 
for this interim report. Firsthand observations were made of 
the three institutions under the control of the Division of 
Juvenile Research, Classification and Training—the Juvenile 
Diagnostic Center at Columbus, the Boys’ Industrial School at 
Lancaster, and the Girls’ Industrial School at Delaware—to- 
gether with the Field Placement Service. Many interviews 
were held with the administrative staffs of these institutions, 
with personnel of the Field Placement Service, and with John 
Ferguson, the chief of the Division. In addition, nine out- 
standing leaders in the treatment of juvenile delinquents were 
brought to Ohio as consultants to the director of the study. 
Each of these persons visited the different institutions and 
submitted written reports of their observations and recommen- 
dations for a total program. Several members of the University 
Advisory Committee wrote reports dealing with the three 
institutions from the point of view of their specialties. The 
research director visited other state and private institutions for 
delinquents, to observe their work and discuss with their staffs 
the kinds of programs which appear to offer the best treatment. 
All this was supplemented by a wide study of the literature 
in the field. 

On the basis of information so obtained, a report entitled 
“Tentative Working Recommendations for an Integrated Pro- 
gram for Delinquent Youth in Ohio” was prepared and sub- 


* This is a new department created when the Divisions of Mental Hygiene, Adult 
Correction, and Juvenile Research, Classification and Training were separated from the 
old Department of Public Welfare at the beginning of the fiscal year. 
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mitted to the University Advisory Committee. The Committee, 
in turn, submitted to Dr. John Porterfield, Director of the 
Department of Mental Hygiene and Correction, and John 
Ferguson, Chief of the Division of Juvenile Research, Classifi- 
cation and Training, a report embodying sixteen specific 
recommendations. This report, entitled, “Suggestions for an 
Integrated Program for Delinquent Youth in Ohio,” was well 
received. Subsequently, meetings were held with Mr. Ferguson 
and the superintendents of the respective facilities and services, 
and also with the superintendents and their administrative staffs, 
at which the recommendations were discussed in detail. These 
recommendations were released and published at the end of 
April. 

A need was felt for the establishment of a citizens’ com- 
mittee in order to benefit from the thinking of laymen and to 
acquaint as many people as possible with the design of the 
study and the findings as they emerged. Hence, twenty-five 
outstanding men and women belonging to various organizations 
throughout the state were asked by President Bevis to become 
members of an Advisory Citizens’? Committee, and almost all 
accepted. At the first meeting of this Committee, which was 
held on November 16, 1954, small groups of six members each 
were asked to consider seven general questions. At the end of 
the session the groups reported the consensus of their discus- 
sions; they showed considerable agreement in their reports. At 
the second meeting of the committee, held February 23, 1955, 
Mr. Ferguson and Mrs. Nelson, chairman of the Advisory 
Council of the Division, briefed the members on the requests 
the Division had made to the General Assembly. The Com- 
mittee discussed the organization and function of a large, repre- 
sentative, permanent citizens’ committee, which would be con- 
cerned with the problem of juvenile delinquency throughout 
the state. They also reviewed and reported their reactions to 
the interim report of recommendations submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene and Correction. This Citizens’? Com- 
mittee will meet again in June to consider the final report. 


‘Ln research staff is now at work on the second and more 
objective part of the study. This consists of gathering 
information from the boys and girls and interviewing the line 
staffs in the different institutions. After extensive interviewing 
and pre-testing, a questionnaire was drawn up and administered 
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on February 26 to all the boys at Boys’ Industrial School. A 
like questionnaire was administered on March 16 to the boys 
and girls at the Diagnostic Center, and on March 31, a similar 
questionnaire was administered to the girls at Girls’ Industrial 
School. The questionnaires attempt to ascertain the students’ 
reactions to their life at the institutions. They cover such areas 
as their first days, their cottage life, their work and school life, 
religion, recreation, punishment if any, food, clothing, home 
contacts; their reactions to the staff, to other students, and to 
some of the control features; and general reactions to their 
individual problems. We have been most gratified at the 
earnestness the students showed in filling out these schedules. 

In the near future we intend to ask a small sample of boys 
and girls who have left the institutions about their reactions to 
their field counselors, their feelings about the help they have 
received, and the problems they have met since returning to 
their communities. 

Interviews will be held with the line staffs about some of 
the boys and girls with whom they are working. Staff members 
will be encouraged to discuss their reactions toward their work 
and their problems in dealing with the many disturbed children 
under their care. 

We sincerely hope that the final report will be of value to 
the Department of Mental Hygiene and Correction, to the 
Division of Juvenile Research, Classification and Training, to 
the individual facilities and services, and to the state of Ohio. 
Most of all, however, we hope it will be of value to the more 
than one thousand boys and girls who each year are referred to 
the state. Only through a sound treatment program can these 
sick and warped personalities be rehabilitated and sent back to 


society able to live useful and productive lives. 
[Vol. XXXIV, No. 3] 
ya 


HE Big Brother Movement, 33 Union Square West, New 
York 3, New York, distributes the following mimeo- 
graphed pamphlets which will be of interest to many educators: 
“Scholarship Information Sources for Educational and Vocational 
Counselors” 
“Juvenile Delinquency: a List of Resource Material” 
“Comic Books: Educational and Vocational” 


Each of these pamphlets costs 15 cents. 
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Pioneer Studies in the 
Evaluation of Teaching 
By LOREN R. TOMLINSON 


as old as teaching itself. Certainly, the first teachers 

evaluated their own work and were evaluated by those 
they taught, but for centuries the appraisal of teaching was 
done informally and subjectively. More recently, there have 
been attempts to develop more formal and objective methods, in 
parallel with the scientific movement in education. In just over 
a half century, the formal appraisal of teaching has engaged 
the attention of hundreds of researchers, and has produced a 
considerable body of literature. In 1948 Barr published a 
summary of 153 studies concerned with the measurement and 
prediction of teaching efficiency, and in 1950 Domas and 
Tiedman were able to report a bibliography of 1,006 items 
dealing with the competence of teachers. Almost all of the 
studies included in these surveys had been reported within the 
last fifty years.’ 

It is the purpose of this paper to review briefly some of the 
more significant research projects which were reported during 
the first third of this century. The investigations which are 
cited are treated in chronological order as a means of revealing 
the early trends and emphases. 

The first recorded efforts to determine the factors of teach- 
ing efficiency were based upon collections of opinions about 
teachers, usually those of eminent educators. In 1896, Kratz 
departed from this practice and sought the child’s point of view. 
Two thousand four hundred eleven pupils in grades two 
through eight were interviewed by questionnaire. The charac- 
teristics most frequently mentioned by the children were: 
“helped in studies,” “personal appearance,” “good and kind,” 
“patient,” “polite,” and “neat.” Much the same pattern of 
investigation was followed by Book in 1905 when he questioned 
1,060 senior—high school students as to the qualities of suc- 
cessful teachers. He found that the teacher who was approved 
and admired by the students was most often described as 


* Barr, A. S. “The Measurement and Prediction of Teaching Efficiency: a Summary 
of Investigations,” Journal of Experimental Education, XVI (June, 1948), pp. 203-283; 
Domas, Simeon J., and Tiedman, David V. “Teacher Competence: an Annotated Bibli- 
ography,” Journal of Experimental Education, XIX (December, 1950), pp. 101-218. 


er: to appraise the quality of teaching are probably 
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“pleasant,” “cheerful,” “jolly,” “witty,” “even-tempered,” 
and “sociable.” The findings of these two early surveys of 
opinion are typical of studies of this type. Doubtless such 
investigations served a worthy purpose by directing attention 
to desirable personal and social traits of teachers, but, because 
of their abstract terminology, their validity is dubious, and 
they provide no basis for a reliable measuring procedure.’ 


é> oF the first attempts to apply some of the newly de- 
veloped techniques of educational research and objective 
measurement to the problem of evaluating teaching was made 
by Meriam in 1906. He stated his central problem as follows: 
“Ts the efficient teacher a proficient scholar?” Using a sample 
of 1,185 normal-school graduates, he studied the relationship 
between the normal-school principal’s estimate of teaching 
effectiveness and the teacher’s proficiency in his college courses. 
The relationships between the criterion and the specific vari- 
ables were uniformly low. The highest coefficient of correlation 
(.386) was obtained between the practice-teaching mark and 
the principal’s rating. 

Meriam was faced with the same problem that confronts us 
today: he had no valid criterion of teaching efficiency. He 
merely assumed that the principals’ judgments were reliable in 
rating the effectiveness of the graduates’ teaching. Despite this 
questionable criterion, however, this study was well designed 
and is recognized as an important early investigation in the area.’ 

In 1910, Ruediger and Strayer studied the efficiency of 204 
elementary-school teachers, and in 1912 Boyce reported a 
similar investigation of 343 secondary-school teachers. Both 
of these studies used general merit ratings made by principals 
and supervisors as a criterion of teaching ability, and both found 
a wide range in the correlations between certain specific qualities 
of the teachers and these ratings.* 


? Kratz, H. E. “Characteristics of the Best Teachers as Recognized by Children,” 
Pedagogical Seminary, II (June, 1896), pp. 413-18; Book, William F. “The High 
School Teacher from the Pupil’s Point of View,” Pedagogical Seminary, XII (September, 
1905), pp. 239-88. 

*Meriam, Junius L. Normal School Education and Efficiency in Teaching. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1906 (Contributions 
to Education, No. 1). 

“Ruediger, W. C., and Strayer, D. C. “The Qualities of Merit in Teachers,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, I (May, 1910), pp. 272-78; Boyce, Arthur C. ‘Quali- 
ties of Merit in Secondary School Teachers,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Il 
(March, 1912), pp. 144-57. 
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In 1914, two independent investigations of the causes of 
teacher failure were reported by Moses and Littler. The data 
for both studies were obtained by questionnaire from a number 
of different school systems, and their findings were very much 
alike: “weak personality,” “lack of interest,” “poor discipline,” 
and “poor instruction” were identified as the most frequent 
causes of teacher failure. Here again, the vagueness of the 
terms seriously limits the value of the research.” 


RB’ 1915 the evaluation of teaching ability was of sufficient 
general interest in educational circles to warrant a treat- 
ment of the problem in a yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Under the title, “Methods of Meas- 
uring Teachers’ Efficiency,” Boyce surveyed the current pro- 
cedures used in estimating teaching ability in several large 
cities and presented a review of the research done prior to 
1915. He concluded that the relative merit of teachers was 
determined almost altogether by some sort of “rating” or 
estimate made by supervisory officers, and that for the most 
part this judgment was formed by general impressions and was 
not the result of a systematic analysis of the teachers’ work.*® 
In 1916, Mead and Holley used a rating scale in one of 
the first attempts to predict success in student teaching on the 
basis of the pre-service performance of the subjects. Using 39 
student teachers, they found that student-teaching success as 
indicated by the supervisor’s rating correlated with general 
scholarship .24, with scholarship in the major .19, and with 
a general methods course mark .57. On the basis of these 
findings, they recommended a plan for combining the three 
measures to forecast performance in student teaching.’ 
Although rating scales were widely used in research and 
practice at the time, there were many critics of the method. In 
a thoughtful discussion of the problem, Pittenger, in 1917, 
objected to the premium placed upon “mechanical method- 
ology.” He noted what he considered to be three weaknesses 


® Moses, Cleda V. “Why High School Teachers Fail,” School and Home Education, 
XXXIII (January, 1914), pp. 166-69; Littler, Sherman. “Causes of Failure among Elemen- 
tary School Teachers,” School and Home Education, XXXIII (March, 1914), pp. 255-56. 

* Boyce, Arthur C. “Methods of Measuring Teachers’ Efficiency,” Fourteenth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1915. 

” Mead, A. R. and Holley, C. E. “Forecasting Success in Practice Teaching,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, VII (October, 1916), pp. 495-97- 
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in this method of evaluating teaching: the use of a single scale 
applicable to teachers of all subjects at all levels, the over- 
lapping of the items comprising the scales, and the attempts 
to do too much with the scales.® 

Others recognized the shortcomings of the rating scale and 
various methods were employed in the search for a more satis- 
factory instrument of that type. In 1917, Landsittel developed 
for the use of Ohio high-school inspectors a score card which 
included weighted areas of personality, methods, scholarship, 
pupil reaction, and room condition. In 1919, Morton reported 
a unique rating scale whereby the supervisors observed and 
rated the reactions of pupils to teachers and teaching. Yet 
another approach was taken by Connor in 1920, in which rating 
descriptions were worked out co-operatively by teachers within 
a school system and validated by the judgments of educators 
from outside the system. From these descriptions, a rating 
scale was developed on which a supervisor could rate various 
aspects of pupil behavior.” 


N 1920, Rugg developed an instrument with which teachers 
might rate themselves, thus encouraging self-evaluation and 
improvement. Pointing out the inadequacies of rating scales 
in use, Rugg cited a distribution of the efficiency ratings of 
7,131 teachers in several large cities which was skewed to the 
extent that 96 per cent of all the teachers were rated either 
“superior,” “excellent,” or “good.” A rating scale made up of 
two forms was proposed. On one form, the teacher was rated 
by the supervisor; on the other, the teacher rated himself. The 
particular significance of this instrument was that, in placing 
a major emphasis upon self-evaluation and improvement, it 
anticipated an important use of the modern rating scale.” 
With the growth of interest in objective measurement in 
the 1920's, investigators in the area of teacher evaluation 


®Pittenger, B. F. ‘Problems of Teacher Measurement,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, VIII (February, 1917), pp. 103-110. 

* Landsittel, F. C. ‘Evaluation of Merit in High School Teachers,” School and 
Society, VI (December, 1917), pp. 774-80; Morton, R. L. “Qualities of Merit in Sec- 
ondary Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, V (May, 1919), pp. 225-38; 
Connor, W. L. “A New Method of Rating Teachers,” Journal of Educational Research, I 
(May, 1920), pp. 338-58. 

Rugg, Harold O. “Self-Improvement of Teachers Through Self-Rating: a New 
Scale for Rating Teachers’ Efficiency,” Elementary School Journal, XX (May, 1920), 
pp- 670-84. 
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showed an increasing concern for identifying measurable qual- 
ities of effective teaching and developing methods for measur- 
ing these qualities. In 1922, Bliss administered four different 
intelligence tests to 1,305 students in county normal schools 
and found a positive relationship between intelligence and 
supervisor ratings of teaching ability.” 

The most comprehensive study of teacher qualities reported 
in 1922 was made by Knight. Using a sample of 153 teachers, 
he obtained mutual ratings from teachers, supervisor ratings, 
and pupil estimates of teacher ability. A combination of these 
ratings was used as a criterion of teaching efficiency. Knight 
developed and administered a test of professional knowledge 
and gathered data related to several factors in the teachers’ 
backgrounds. The coefficients of correlation between the cri- 
terion and the variables were: professional test .54, salary .35, 
study while in service .33, scholarship .15, intelligence .11, 
age .08, experience .04, and handwriting .oo. 

In a second part of this study, Knight made the well-known 
analysis of rating scales from which he concluded that when a 
judge attempts to rate a teacher in some particular trait, his 
rating is a defense of his general estimate of the teacher as 
well as a rating of the trait under consideration. Thus “halo 
effects” are introduced into ratings. He presented statistics 
showing high correlations between various rated traits and 
concluded that “in judging particular traits the general estimate 
influences the particular estimate to the degree that judgments 
of particular traits are in themselves of little value.””” 


<< studies of this period offered sharply conflicting re- 
sults. For example, in 1923 Somers found a coefficient of 
correlation of .70 between rated success in student teaching 
and rated success in teaching in the field. A year later, Whitney 
reported a similar study in which he found a coefficient of 
correlation of .24 between the same variables. To a certain 
extent, differences in results can be expected in many studies 
in the area of teacher evaluation. In this case, later research 
tends to bear out the findings of Whitney, but such wide 


“ Bliss, W. B. “How Much Mental Ability Does a Teacher Need?” Journal of 
Educational Research, VI (June, 1922), pp. 33-41. 

* Knight, F. B. Qualities Related to Success in Teaching. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1922 (Contributions to Education, No. 120). 
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variances point to a lack of reliable instruments and clearly 
defined criteria. 

A study reported in 1925 by Crabbs is worthy of note, 
because it constitutes the first major attempt to use pupil 
achievement as a criterion of teaching efficiency. “Accomplish- 
ment quotients” were obtained by measuring pupil achievement 
at the beginning and end of a fixed period. The correlations 
between this criterion and supervisor ratings were generally 
low and in some cases negative."* This degree of relationship 
between the two has been substantiated by subsequent research 
of this type. 

In two separate investigations of the relationship of intel- 
ligence to teaching ability, Pyle found very low correlations. 
In the first report, he concluded that intelligence was a barely 
perceptible factor in teaching success as judged by supervisors. 
In the second study he found a coefficient of correlation of .034 
between scores on an intelligence test and rated success in 
teaching. 

Pyle suggested that this extremely low relationship was 
probably due to the fact that the subjects had been screened 
upon entrance to college and that there were few among the 
group with intelligence quotients below that of the general 
population average. In 1929, Sorenson argued that the intel- 
lectual homogeneity of the groups studied and the doubtful 
validity of the teaching success estimates were the causes of the 
low correlations generally found between teaching efficiency 
and intelligence.” 

Other investigators continued the search for single factors 
and combinations of factors related to general teaching ability. 
In 1928, Jacobs endeavored to find the relation of a teacher’s 
educational background to his success in teaching. He concluded 
that the number of hours of formal preparation made relatively 


* Somers, Grover T. Pedagogical Prognosis: Predicting the Success of Prospective 
Teachers. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1923 (Contributions to Education, No. 140); Whitney, Frederick L. The Prediction of 
Teaching Success. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1924 
(Journal of Educational Research Monographs No. 6). 

** Crabbs, Lelah Mae. Measuring Efficiency in Supervision and Teaching. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925 (Contributions to 
Education, No. 175). 

*® Pyle, W. H. “Intelligence and Teaching: an Experimental Study,” and “The Rela- 
tion between Intelligence and Teaching Success,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XIII (October, 1927), pp. 433-48, and XIV (April, 1928), pp. 257-67; Sorenson, 
Herbert. “Why Teaching Success Does Not Correlate Highly with Measured Intelligence,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XV (November, 1929), pp. 602-606. 
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little difference in success after five years or more of experience. 
Using as a criterion of teaching efficiency the combined judg- 
ments of supervisors, associate teachers, and pupils, Boardman 
reported coefficients of correlation ranging from .26 to .39 
between the criterion and age, experience, and several different 
test scores including a unique test of teaching procedures.” 


N 1929, Morris tried to isolate a constellation of traits which 
] could be designated as significant factors in the teaching 
personality. The factors were identified by determining which 
traits would predict success in student teaching. A “trait index” 
was developed from several measurements of the subjects’ 
backgrounds. The highest coefficient of correlation (.55) was 
obtained between academic averages and the criterion of practice- 
teaching marks. The coefficient of correlation between the 
“trait index” and the criterion was .51. This study represents 
one of the early attempts to use factors in combination to predict 
teaching ability.”” 

Two extensive investigations of the several qualities essen- 
tial to success in teaching were reported in 1929. Barr under- 
took to discover the characteristic differences of good and poor 
teachers of the social studies in junior and senior high school. 
Forty-seven “good” teachers and the same number of “poor” 
teachers were selected by supervisors and the investigator. 
Working data were secured by observations made by Barr, 
records of the teachers’ teaching, letters written by the super- 
visors, and a self-analysis made by the teachers. From these 
data a list was prepared of the characteristics of teachers of both 
types in order of frequency of mention. The characteristics of 
the “poor” teachers were generally the opposite of those of the 
“good” teachers. Because of the subjective judgments and 
semantic variations involved, Barr was cautious and conservative 
in his interpretation of the results.** 


™ Jacobs, Charles L. The Relation of the Teacher's Education to Her Effectiveness. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928 (Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 227); Boardman, Charles W. Professional Tests as Measures of 
Teaching Efficiency. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1928 (Contributions to Education, No. 327). 

* Morris, Elizabeth Hunt. Personal Traits and Success in Teaching. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929 (Contributions to 
Education, No. 342). 

* Barr, A. S. Characteristic Differences in the Teaching Performance of Good and 


Poor Teachers of the Social Studies. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1929. 
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The other major study of the traits of teachers reported in 
1929 was the controversial Commonwealth T eacher-T raining 
Study directed by Charters and Waples. The investigators 
sought to develop a comprehensive description of the duties 
and traits of teachers and thus provide a basis for determining 
what prospective teachers should be taught. The classic con- 
troversy regarding procedures of curriculum development 
centered about this major purpose of the study. 

An original list of traits of excellent teachers was obtained 
from interviews with 41 administrators, 27 teachers, 14 parents, 
10 pupils, three representatives of teacher agencies, and two 
professors of education. Those interviewed were asked to indi- 
cate the traits which they considered most essential for teaching 
success at various grade levels and to explain the meaning of 
each trait by giving an example of an activity in which the 
trait was expressed. 

A total of 2,800 activities was secured in this manner and 
“translated” into 83 traits by a team of judges. Another team 
of judges “telescoped” the 83 traits into 25 groups. The 
investigators also made a detailed study of the activities which 
teachers perform and were able to classify 1,001 such activities. 
From this collection of traits and activities, recommendations 
were made for the training of teachers.”® 


r Has been my purpose to review briefly a sampling of the 
early research in teacher evaluation sufficient to establish 
general trends and to reveal the variety of types of studies 
undertaken. An attempt has been made to cite both typical 
investigations of the time and those which constitute pioneer 
efforts in whole or in part. 

Trends in the early research in the evaluation of teaching 
are only roughly distinguishable, because interest seems to have 
persisted, to some extent, in all types of research. The earliest 
efforts were concerned mainly with the collection and organi- 
zation of opinions as to the qualities of successful teachers and 
the causes of teacher failure. In the decade from 1910 to 1920, 
attempts to perfect rating scales and other observational devices 
seem to have dominated the activities. 


® Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas. The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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After World War I, there was a marked increase in the 
efforts to develop and utilize objective instruments of meas- 
urement and to establish a more valid criterion of teaching 
efficiency. Much of the research of the 1920’s was directed 
toward locating single factors or combinations of factors which 
would reliably predict teaching success. Finally, just at the 
close of the period, two extensive studies of the qualities of 
teachers appeared. 

From the investigations referred to in this review, it is 
apparent that the problem of appraising teaching ability has 
been approached in a number of different ways and that certain 
basic types of studies appeared in the early research. Many of 
these investigations defy exact classification because of their 
complex nature. The general grouping listed here represents 
one system of classification and is suggested as a means of 
showing the diverse kinds of studies that have been made. 
Although the categories are not mutually exclusive, the investi- 
gations which were discussed have been classified according to 
their particular emphases or distinctions. 

1. Studies which are based upon a survey of the opinions of education 
experts, or of pupils: Kratz, 1896; Book, 1905; Littler, 1914; 
Moses, 1914; Charters and Waples, 1929. 

2. Studies which are concerned with the pre-service performance of the 
subjects: Mead and Holley, 1916; Morris, 1929. 

3. Studies which use pupil change as a criterion of teaching efficiency: 
Crabbs, 1925. 

4. Studies which develop observational devices such as rating scales, 
score cards, check lists, and the like, or use such instruments in the 
appraisal of in-service teaching: Meriam, 1905; Ruediger and 
Strayer, 1910; Boyce, 1912; Landsittel, 1918; Morton, 1919; 
Connor, 1920; Rugg, 1920; Bliss, 1922; Somers, 1923; Whitney, 
1924; Pyle, 1927, 1928; Jacobs, 1928; Barr, 1929. 

5. Studies which have a major concern in the development or use of 
tests of professional knowledge or teaching ability: Knight, 1922; 
Boardman, 1928. 

It can be seen that a considerable amount and variety of 
research was done in the area of evaluation of teaching prior to 
1930. While these early studies seldom produced conclusive 
results, they raised questions, explored various hypotheses, and 
pointed the way for future study of this important educational 
problem. [Vol. XXXIV, No. 3] 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Great Expectations 


ECENT experience in helping plan and produce a series 
of telecasts for schools has stimulated the thinking of 


this writer about the possibilities and problems of tele- 
vision as an educational instrument. Prior to the initiation of 
the current project, he had had a little experience in radio 
broadcasting but none with television beyond merely viewing 
programs. In the current project, he not only has participated 
in planning the series of programs but also has received instruc- 
tion from specialists about the possibilities, limitations, and 
problems of television, and has observed technicians translating 
program plans into actual performances before the camera. As 
a result of this experience, he has developed a keener realization 
of the educational possibilities of this medium and a better 
understanding of some of the problems involved in its use. 

The most vivid impression growing out of this experience 
is the realization of the tremendous amount of work required. 
The current project comprises twelve weekly lessons of fifteen 
minutes each, but many hours are devoted to formulating the 
objectives, planning the content and method of presentation, 
selecting and constructing the properties, and rehearsing the 
performance of each lesson. 

A second effect on this participant has been a keener recog- 
nition of, and enhanced respect for, the skill of the producers, 
directors, cameramen, and others concerned with the technical 
side of telecasting. If educational telecasting is to be fully 
effective, this know-how of the technicians must be matched by 
like skill on the part of those who do the educational planning. 

It is not necessary that educational telecasts show the finish 
that characterizes commercial programs, where the primary 
purpose is entertainment, the competition with other programs 
is keen, the performers are professional entertainers, and re- 
hearsals are adequate to produce a highly polished performance. 
On the contrary, educational telecasts can be highly effective 
and worth while notwithstanding “rough spots” that would not 
be tolerated by a commercial producer or sponsor. It remains 
true, however, that effective educational telecasting calls for a 
great deal of highly skilled work and that no educational insti- 
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tution or school system should attempt it unless it recognizes 
this fact and acts accordingly. 

Because of the high cost of television programs in time, 
money, and ideas, it will not be feasible for most educational 
institutions and school systems to operate their own stations. 
Depending upon commercial stations is not a satisfactory way 
of meeting the needs for educational television: the programs 
are too likely to be relegated to hours for which no sponsored 
programs are available rather than assigned to the times that 
would be most effective educationally. The solution seems to 
be the pooling of resources among educational agencies and 
co-operation in the sponsorship and operation of stations. Vari- 
ous communities, Detroit for example, have shown that this is 
practicable. It is to be hoped that the Ohio State University 
television station, which is scheduled to go into operation late 
this year, may become a part of a state-wide educational net- 
work, sponsored co-operatively by public and parocial schools, 
universities, and other educational institutions. 


DUCATIONAL institutions and school systems that plan to do 
i; telecasting should secure the services of a few persons 
highly trained in this specialty. Preferably these should be 
persons who have had classroom experience; this experience 
should cover all grades to which telecasts are to be directed. 
The best that a telecast can do is to provide a stimulus and 
point of reference for classroom activities; its effectiveness is 
better measured by the classroom activities that are stimulated 
by it than by what takes place in the studio during the few 
minutes the program is on the air. Since educational television 
seems certain to be used increasingly during coming years, 
teacher-education institutions should provide training in the 
use of television as a regular part of their programs, and school 
systems should demand teachers so trained. This does not 
necessarily mean that a separate course should be offered in 
this field to all teachers; most work in this field probably could 
best be provided as a part of the general training in teaching 
methods. 

Finally, experience with the current telecast series has 
strengthened the conviction that there is a great future in 
educational television. We have hardly begun to realize the 
possibilities of this medium. As one specialist recently said, 
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television is probably about as far developed now as printing 
was in the days of Gutenberg, or possibly Benjamin Franklin. 
The “mass media”—films, filmstrips, sound transcriptions, 
radio, and television—seem destined not only to have an in- 
creasing part in educational programs but to transform the 
work of the classroom teacher. In these developments, tele- 
vision, with its use of both sight and sound, its sense of imme- 
diateness, its ability to emphasize the important parts of a 
situation or process, is bound to have a large part. 
For educational television, we have great expectations. 


R. H.E. 
ya 


i informal report of the United States delegation to the 
eighth session of the General Conference of Unesco, 
which was held from November 12 to December 10, 1954, has 
now been released. The delegates give a concise report of 
various administrative matters considered by the Conference, 
and then go on to report plans for its various programs. Of 
chief interest here is the program in education. This includes 
assistance to various member states to improve their primary 
and secondary schools, further development of. centers for 
“fundamental education” (education aimed at raising stand- 
ards of living), aid to countries with inadequate resources for 
school construction and teacher-training programs, assistance to 
several particular member states in a variety of specific pro- 
grams, and efforts to encourage teaching about the United 
Nations and about human rights. 

This program in education was adopted as part of a “re- 
modelled program” for Unesco in the coming years. It is 
expected that many of the current projects will be finished 
during the 1955-56 year, and that much of the new program 
will go into effect during 1957 and 1958. The first part of the 
program comprises the more general aims of Unesco, includ- 
ing international co-operation and exchange in the areas of 
science and culture, advice to the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, preparation of international conventions and 
regulations, promotion of human rights and international co- 
operation, and research and study for the second part of the 
program, which includes, in addition to the educational program 
already mentioned, projects in various scientific and cultural 
fields, mass communications, and technical assistance. 





eK READINGS x5 
Books to Read 


CaMPBELL, Roatp F., anp RamsEYER, Joun A. The Dynamics of School- 
Community Relationships. New York: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1955. 205 pp. 
Mr. John Q. Public is taking a more active part in school affairs. He has 
elbowed himself through the throngs of specialists needed to run a good school 
nowadays, has been outshouting them, and is being heard respectfully. Some 
of his questions are embarrassingly disarming—and penetrating. He may hurt 
a few feelings or jar vested interests, and there may even be some fireworks, 
but when the excitement dies down all concerned usually agree that his sug- 
gestions will make even good schools better. 

Old John Q., according to Campbell and Ramseyer, by insisting upon 
being heard has shoved the problem of citizen participation in public education 
right out into the center of the stage. “New understandings, new relation- 
ships, new habits and ways of doing things are required. With wider partici- 
pation must come new patterns for responsibility. The emergence of these 
patterns of behavior is a fascinating new chapter in the history of American 
education” (pages 1 and 2). 

To say that “‘new understandings” and “new relationships” are called for 
is one thing, to build up supporting arguments is a much more complex matter. 
The first four chapters tackle the task. They include a review of the main 
directions of change in our society at large within the past century. They 
show, too, how our ideas about what makes good schools have been influenced 
by research and experimentation, and by the “growing up” of the profession 
of education. 

Against the backdrop of historical development the authors highlight 
some current major issues for John Q. and educators to consider co-operatively: 
Who should be educated? What should be taught? Who should teach? Who 
controls public education? The decision in each case in our country is a 
public one. That is, the “what” of public education is a public policy matter, 
to be decided by the electorate. Once the “what” is determined, then the 
specialists, the professional educators, can proceed with the “how.” 

Agreement on the “what” aids greatly in tackling local school problems. 
Frequently the larger issues are raised in the process of solving local problems 
like school district reorganization, curriculum development for a new high 
school, or planning for a new school building. But whatever the topic for 
joint discussion, the rdles of specialist and non-specialist must be kept distinct. 
The public determines the “what”; school people are specialists in the “how” 
of the educative process. 

On the assumption that their readers are fully convinced of the value of 
the idea of lay-professional co-operation, the authors conclude with ten basic 
principles for working together. They emphasize that the way of participation 
must be learned, and point out five degrees of participation. The first, and 
lowest, degree is that of “the public be damned,” that is, no participation. The 
second is one of sporadic publicity—occasional favorable releases are sent to 
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the papers. The third degree is a one-way relationship where school officials 
work out plans and programs and then seek public approval. The fourth 
degree calls for genuine public thinking about school problems but with the 
school central and with all other agencies and the public in general revolving 
about it. 

The fifth, and possibly highest, degree in this scale involves public participation for 
community improvement. The school is looked upon as one of a family of agencies, 
Total education is seen to be much more than schooling: All community agencies and 
influences are thought to have educative import. The school program is always important 
but not necessarily always central in this concept. There would seem to be much more 
concern for total community living. . . . this concept would require extensive and 
thoughtful public participation (page 183). 


Progress from the lowest to the highest degree of public participation in school 
affairs demands that both educators and laymen learn new concepts and skills 
of group interaction. 

On that note the book ends—as it began. Let us now look at the credits 
and debits. To its credit, the book advances some compelling arguments for 
school-community co-operation; it identifies a number of critical issues for 
citizen deliberation; it details several excellent examples of co-operative prob- 
lem solving; and it offers ten guides to action. So far, so good. On the debit 
side, in the opinion of this reviewer, it has little to say about such elements 
of community-school dynamics as community wealth, trends in community 
wealth, average age of residents, average educational level of the residents, 
symbiotic groups, and percentage of inbreeding in the school staff, all of 
which have been identified by research. Others could be mentioned. But 
even without their inclusion, the book should succeed in exciting a person who 
reads through the final chapter to want action. Then, should he find the ten 
“basic principles for working together” less definitive than he desires, he can 
refer to several action-oriented manuals listed in the bibliography. 

Daniet R. Davies 
Columbia University 


CampBELL, R. F., anv Garora.o, M. P. A Study Guide on School District 
Organization in Ohio. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1954. 29 pp. 
This bulletin is a part of the Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration which is being conducted through the Ohio State University 
College of Education Center. It is an exceptionally well-organized and clearly 
stated outline, intended to direct the attention of anyone interested to the 
important problems in school-district reorganization. The obligations of the 
people and of their representatives at state, county, and local levels are set 
forth under such pertinent questions as the following: What do we mean? 
Who is responsible? How are we organized? What must we look at? How 
can districts be changed? 

Here is a pamphlet to stimulate thinking and to guide the people in their 
search for solutions to any local problem, rather than an argument for a single 
pattern. A careful study of this bulletin by a large number of lay citizens in 
Ohio will undoubtedly change public attitudes significantly through a greatly 
increased degree of knowledge. Our theory of education in this country has 
definitely placed the responsibility in the hands of the citizens. They are 
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expected to be informed and then to render judgment. A careful study of 
this guide will assist in this process. 

The appendices are illuminating, though a minor error appears in Ap- 
pendix F, page 27. The statement at the bottom of the page below the table 
says, “587 districts, or 57 per cent of all school districts, were below $10,000 
valuation per pupil; 218 districts, or 16 per cent were below $6,000 valuation 
per pupil.” The 587 is not the sum total of all districts below $10,000, but 
of the local districts below that level. The 218, however, a part of the same 
sentence, does pertain to all districts. Also, since $10,000 is included in group 
$9,001-$10,000, all these districts may be, but are not necessarily, below 
$10,000. 

Appendix G reveals no pattern present or emerging as to the number or 
size of districts a state should have. States of sparse and of dense population, 
agricultural and industrial states, appear with both large and small districts in 
terms both of size and of population. The one generalization which may 
perhaps be safely made from this appendix is that there seems to be a definite 
trend in most states for a reduction in the total number of school districts 


within the state. E. J. Aspaucu 
Heidelberg College 


Ponp, M. Z., ano WakeFiELp, Howarp. Citizens Survey Their School 
Needs. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1954. x-+118 pp. (School 
Community Development Study, Monograph No. 1). 

This bulletin, the first in the series “School-Community Development 


Study Monographs,” is a product of the Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration of the Ohio State University College of Education Center, 
supported by a grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The authors of 
the monograph present in a very interesting manner the story of how citizens’ 
committees in three adjacent school districts in Ohio organized themselves for 
a study of local school conditions and needs. In sufficient detail to guide 
interested citizens in other communities, they report how data were gathered, 
studied, and interpreted, and the results distributed to the citizens of the 
respective districts. Finally, they report the recommendations made to the 
board of education by the members of the committee, who thus in a highly 
informed manner contributed to the policy making of their local boards. 

It is an exciting story of lay action, focusing attention on the needs of 
youth and the means of meeting them, and the resolution of conflicts of 
interest and personality; it seeks to present all points of view in an unbiased 
manner and to stimulate sound thinking from objective data. The authors 
describe in considerable detail the problems which this committee met, and 
the place of the co-ordinator and of professional consultants in defining the 
tasks, clarifying the issues, and securing widespread judgments from all inter- 
ested parties. School administrators, teachers, students, parents, and taxpayers 
were all contributors to the study and were in return kept informed of the 
purposes, the means used, the progress made, and the final conclusions reached. 

The authors also point out, for the benefit of others who may attempt 
similar programs, the critical points in the process and certain dangers to be 
avoided. It is the reviewer’s judgment that the bulletin can be of immense 
service to educators and to education as we seek to meet the educational crises 
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of the coming years. It emphasizes the importance of lay co-operation, all too 
long neglected, in planning educational programs and in preparing the total 


citizenry for intelligent support of the schools. E. J. AsHBaucH 


Heidelberg College 


MeEtcuer, Georcre. Am Evaluation of the Northeast Accelerated Junior 
College Experiment with Superior Students in Kansas City. Kansas City, 
Missouri: Board of Education, 1953. 54 pp. 

It is now often forgotten that, twenty-five years and more ago, very 
vigorous thinking and research concerned what was then commonly spoken 
of as “time-saving in education.” The bulletin here reviewed is a follow-up 
on a practical experiment of that period, by Superintendent Emeritus Melcher 
of the Kansas City school system, who had been earlier active in such programs, 

From their beginning through the period of this experiment (from 1930 
to 1939), the Kansas City elementary schools had seven grades instead of the 
conventional eight. The experiment involved condensing the last two years of 
high school and the first two years of college into a three-year combined 
course, by elimination of overlappings of subject-matter and by acceleration 
of progress, so that, with the seven-year elementary program, two years were 
“saved.” Only those students with average marks or better in the sophomore 
year of high school were admitted. The bulletin reports responses of 445 
graduates of the three-year program to a questionnaire (94 per cent of those 
who received it replied) sent them twelve to eighteen years after graduation, 
plus data from a doctoral study of the records of these students in college. 

The latter source reported that “the Sophomores of the Accelerated Junior 
College averaged younger by two years than the Sophomores in standard senior 
colleges and universities.” Yet the scores on “standardized intelligence tests 
and achievement tests were about equal to the average score of Sophomores in 
standard senior colleges.” Moreover, “the Accelerated Junior College grad- 
uated more than twice as large a proportion of its high-school population as 
did the regular Kansas City Junior College of its high-school population.” 
The questionnaire showed only g per cent feeling that the shortened program, 
with entrance into senior high about two years younger than the average 
student, had reduced opportunities for social life; only 7 per cent felt that 
their youth was a handicap in athletics and sports; 79 per cent of those who 
attended college and 95 per cent of those in the business preparatory program 
felt that the program might well be continued. Most of the graduates were 
glad that they had had the accelerated program (pages 25-26). 

In short, such time saving seemed justified for these capable students, in 
terms both of later school records and questionnaire replies twelve to eighteen 
years after leaving the school. All this seems in accord with recent findings of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, and studies made immediately 
after the war regarding compacted programs at that time and immediately 
after. In short, there seems now a movement back toward flexibility in rate of 
progress and legitimate time saving, and this study is a welcome support for 
this movement, coming out of the educational experimentation of an earlier 


period. Sipney L. Pressey 
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Ayer, Frep C. Fundamentals of Instructional Supervision. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. xvi-+-523 pp. 

The author has produced a compendium of information that bears more 
or less directly on the supervision of instruction. He treats, quite properly, of 
the many implications of supervision for the total functioning of the school. 
The threads with which he attempts to interweave the various aspects of 
supervision are mentioned as principles; the arguments would be stronger if 
the principles were more clearly enunciated. The treatment is noteworthy for 
the clear effort to illustrate effective practices and techniques of supervision; 
support for this contribution is derived from a study in which a relatively large 
panel of judges evaluated a check list of supervisory activities. 

Comprehensive as the volume is, it leans rather heavily on other writings. 
Because of this and other factors, unnecessary repetition is introduced in 
various places. The advanced student in the field of administration and super- 
vision may gain perspective; the uninitiated will hardly be intrigued. 

Joun S. RicHarpson 


REMMLEIN, MapuinE Kinter. The Law of Local Public School Adminis- 
tration. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. xii-+271 pp. 
This book differs markedly from the usual textbook on school law. It 
consists largely of descriptions, explanations, and illustrations of statutes and 
court decisions pertaining to schools and school administration rather than the 
usual presentation of excerpts of statutes and legal decisions with brief com- 
mentaries. Although the book is designed primarily for school administrators, 
members of boards of education, and teachers, others concerned with this 
general field will find it a useful instrument. Almost all aspects of law which 
pertain to school administration are included in the discussion. 

The Law of Local Public School Administration is a well-organized and 
well-written document. The use of illustrations throughout the book is exceed- 
ingly helpful to the reader. While most textbooks on school law contain large 
numbers of references to or quotations of statutes or court decisions, this one 
makes a relatively small number of such references. Although for some readers 
such an arrangement is not satisfactory, the reviewer is of the opinion that the 
author, in the interest of simplicity and clarity, was wise to avoid other than 
a minimum of citations and references. 

In many instances, such as in the chapter on school districting, the author 
not only discusses legal aspects pertaining to this topic, but amplifies the 
presentation by including widely accepted principles to guide the development 
of future legislation, and an example of model legislation which is based upon 
the accepted principles. KS Wests 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. Creating 
a Good Environment for Learning. Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1954. xii-+308 pp. (Year- 
book, 1954). 

The over-all plan of this yearbook is dramatically presented at the begin- 
ning in 12 pages of well-chosen pictures and legends which highlight the 
major premises of the book. It invites one to do some exploring and specu- 
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lating before settling down to actual reading. It enlists the reader’s interest 
in the creative approach used by this yearbook committee in dealing with the 
problem of “creating a good environment for learning.” 

In each of the six chapters of Part I a live situational account of school 
living is related. The readers have an opportunity to identify with the 
teachers and their groups in action and thus involve themselves as they care to 
in the numerous approaches to problem solving that guide interacting groups 
through their ongoing enterprises. 

The marginalia on pages 54 and 55, which have to do with evaluation 
“in a primary grade,” led the reviewer to turn to the chapter, “Evaluation Is 
Important.” It became quite apparent that the two parts of the book com- 
plement each other extremely well in cross-reference use, for those who care 
to work in this manner. 

As a matter of fact, some readers might find that Part II is their best 
starting point in reading this book. It deals with the important factors that 
make up the learning environment. In separate chapters, through both verbal 
and pictorial illustrations, clear-cut accounts of the following forces are related: 
people, physical resources, learning experiences, and evaluation. The chapters 
about People (VII) and Evaluation (X) are, in the reviewer’s opinion, espe- 
cially well done. In them clear insights and organization have been brought 
to much that has been tried and written about these two aspects of learning 
situations. 

At all times throughout the book the learners themselves are regarded as 
the focal point in “creating a good environment for learning.” This fact plus 


the final sections on guiding principles and resources that are carefully anno- 
tated round off another valuable yearbook. 


Mary Jane Loomis 


SHEEHY, Emma Dicxson. The Fives and Sixes Go to School. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1954. x-++372 pp. 

The author’s aim to present “a bit of the temper of living as it goes on 
in working with fives and sixes” (page vi) has been admirably realized. 
Detailed reports, in large variety, of actual classroom situations and develop- 
ments show teachers in action, exhibiting resourcefulness, ingenuity, flexibility, 
sensitivity, and understanding in utilizing everyday happenings as rich oppor- 
tunities for constructive living and learning. The emphasis placed on the 
teacher, her essential qualities and her deep responsibilities, is one of the most 
interesting features of the book. Well-chosen pictures of children, busily 
engaged in living and learning, add interest and vitality. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first four chapters describe 
physical setups and schedules for young people; Chapters V and XII detail the 
kinds of school experience which contribute to effective learning for five- and 
six-year-olds; and the two final chapters discuss in more general terms the 
subjects of records and reports and parent-school relationships. Chapter four 
is particularly good; it might well be required reading for school architects 
and school administrators planning new buildings or remodeling old ones. 
Teachers will find the book, as a whole, a good resource for both information 


and inspiration. — 





NEW TESTS ERK 


CenTER-Durost LireraturE AcouatintancE Trst—For 
Grades XI and XII, Forms Am and Bm. Administration 
time, 50 minutes, group test, hand or machine scored. Stella 
S. Center and Walter N. Durost, authors. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1953. 

The Center-Durost test presents a twofold instrument to 
educators: It yields a score of literature acquaintance for the 
individual student, and provides an opportunity for the instruc- 
tor to diagnose literary weaknesses of the class as a group. 

The books used as test items were selected from two reading 
lists of the National Council of Teachers of English. From 
these lists, 120 works were chosen and the judgments of fifty 
high-school English teachers were utilized to select 53 items 
to be combined with 12 items of poetry in the final test form. 
The form of the test consists of a presented quotation which 
the student is to identify as being from one of three works 
listed as multiple-choice items. 

The test is so constructed that by recording the number 
and location of incorrect responses made by the entire class, the 
instructor can determine the familiarity of the class with the 
various works, as well as the class standing in relation to 
national norms. Clear and concise instructions accompany the 
test and no unusual problems of administration are encountered. 

Two sets of norms computed from the record of a popula- 
tion of students in Grades XI and XII are presented. One set 
of scores is arranged for students in college-preparatory pro- 
grams and the second set for students who plan to terminate 
their training with high-school graduation. 

In standardizing the test, norm scores for students in Grade 
XI were given separately from those of students in Grade XII. 
However, the high degree of similarity between the two groups 
permitted the authors to pool the data for publication. Thus, 
the norms are a result of more than twenty-one hundred tests 
given in 14 schools, in 11 states throughout the country. Raw 
scores from the test are converted to standard scores which 
may be read in percentiles for interpretation. 

The Center-Durost Literature Acquaintance Test is one of 
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several tests in the Evaluation and Adjustment Series for high- 
school students. The achievement tests in this series cover a 
variety of subjects in the fields of mathematics, science, social 
studies, and the language arts. Each test in the series contributes 
toward a complete, integrated measurement program. The 
standardization is consistent enough to allow the comparison of 
standard scores from one test to another. 


Watson-GLaser CriticaL THinkinc AppraisaL—For per- 
sons having ninth-grade education or equivalent and above, 
Forms Am and Bm. Administration time less than one hour, 
group test, hand or machine scored. Goodwin Watson and 
Edward M. Glaser, authors. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1953. 

The Watson-Glaser test was developed as a tool to measure 
an individual’s relative level in various aspects of critical think- 
ing, and it is presented in five subtests consisting of problems 
of Inference, Recognition of Assumptions, Deduction, Interpre- 
tation, and Evaluation of Arguments. 

Because a variety of definitions have been used in the 


literature to describe critical thinking, it is necessary that the 
users of the test be in agreement with the author’s concept of 
critical thinking as outlined in the manual. In brief, this concept 
involves: 


1. An attitude of wanting to have supporting evidence for opin- 
ee 


2. Knowledge of the methods of logical inquiry. . . . 
3. Skill in employing this attitude and knowledge. 

This test probably has its greatest value in measuring 
achievement in the development of thinking in fields such as 
debating, law, logic, and argument. The authors extrapolate 
the use of the test to prediction of academic success in fields of 
engineering, science, and market analysis. However, differ- 
entiating norms are not presented in specific academic areas. 

The construction of the test follows the author’s assump- 
tions: high intelligence may or may not include high critical 
thinking ability, but high critical thinking ability is seldom 
found in persons who score low on standard intelligence tests. 
The relatively low critical thinking-intelligence test correla- 
tions, which tend to cluster around .45, do not detract appre- 
ciably from the value of the test if administrators recognize 
this relationship. 
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Validation of tests of abilities which lack objective quanti- 
fication presents a difficult problem, particularly when the 
theoretical aspects of the ability are not sharply defined and 
proved. Thus, the establishment of the key answers to the 
Critical Thinking Appraisal by unanimous judgment of 35 
persons, selected for their training and demonstrated leadership 
in various fields, is probably as good a technique of validation 
as can be expected at the present time. 

Split-half reliability coefficients range from .36 to .83 
within the tests, while correlations between the various subtests 
are generally somewhat lower. The subtests correlate from 
.43 to .83 with the total test score. Means and the range of the 
scores for specialized groups are given, in addition to general 
population norms, in terms of percentiles, for high-school 
students and college students. 

Timing of the test is optional, but it can usually be com- 
pleted in less than 40 minutes. It is well constructed for ease 
of administration. In general, the directions are clear although 
the form which is used may, in some instances, require added 
explanation for persons in the lower portion of the range the 
test is designed to appraise. Although the manual does not 
present elaborate norms, administrators will find it beneficial 
to devise selective norms which are related to the individual 
application of the test. 


Brown-CarisEn LisTENING COMPREHENSION TEstT—For 
grades IX through XIII, Forms Am and Bm. Administra- 
tion time less than one hour, group test, hand or machine 
scored. James I. Brown and G. Robert Carlsen, authors. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1953. 

The Brown-Carlsen test is designed to determine how well 
a student assimilates orally presented materials, and to measure 
the degree to which he is able to answer questions about such 
material. The test is designed to measure the following: imme- 
diate recall, following directions, recognizing transitions, recog- 
nizing word meanings, and lecture comprehension. Results are 
stated as a single composite score. 

The authors suggest that this test is most valuable when 
used in combination with a reading test, such as the Kelly- 
Greene Reading Comprehension Test, which gives comparable 
standard scores, and possibly also with an intelligence test. It 
would thus provide a diagnostic instrument which should be 
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useful in determining basic educational difficulties. 

The main problem in the administration of this test is that 
it must be presented orally. This suggests that, to some degree, 
the scores may be a function of the examiner as well as the 
examinee. Certainly, in sections such as lecture comprehension 
(reading time 12 minutes), where the student is exposed to the 
material only once and without repetition, such factors as voice 
inflection, emphasis, and phrasing are of great importance, as 
well as the more common invalidating factors such as distraction. 

To obtain the highest possible standardization of presenta- 
tion, it would be advisable for the test administrator to record 
portions of the test when it is to be given several times. Even 
when this is not practicable, the test should be carefully re- 
hearsed before being administered. 

This test has not been sufficiently studied to discover its 
value as part of a predictive battery of scholastic success. In 
general, the area of listening comprehension has not received 
much treatment in attempts to predict achievement, but further 
studies may show it to be a valuable addition to present 
predictive instruments. 

At present, the test shows better correlations with school 
achievement in the upper levels of educational development 
than in the lower levels. 

The test appears well constructed and adequately standard- 
ized. Form Am, for example, was administered to 8,000 
students in twenty-five high schools from sixteen states. The 
instructions are clear, complete, and, with the exception of the 
necessary oral presentation, are easily followed. The results 
are directly comparable to other tests in the Evaluation and 
Adjustment Series. 


rot < 


ie BuLLeTIN extends its congratulations to the news letter 
Juvenile Delinquency Digest, which is now in the third 
issue of its first volume. It is distributed monthly by. the 
American Visuals Corporation, 161 East 32nd Street, New 
York 16. The subscription is $3.00 a year. 

The March issue contains short notes, significant quotations 
from articles which have appeared elsewhere, and brief reviews 
of new books. Since the note inviting comments from readers 
has evidently aroused responses, the fourth page is devoted to 
“letters to the editor.” 








